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Women In and Out of Marriage 


HE proportion of American 
women ever married (which 
includes the widowed and di- 
vorced) has increased markedly since 
1940 and is now at a record high. 
The rise has been especially marked 
at the younger ages, as may be seen 
from the chart on page 2. At ages 


20-24 years, for example, the pro- 


portion ever married increased from 
52.8 percent in 1940 to 68.8 percent 
in 1951; at ages 25-29, from 77.2 to 
89.0 percent. Although the increases 
become progressively smaller with 
advance in age, they are evident even 
at the older ages. 

The rise in the proportion of 
women ever married much 
greater in the past 11 years than in 
the half century prior to 1940. This 
recent experience stands out in even 


was 


bolder relief when viewed against the 
decrease between 1930 and 1940, 
which reflected the low marriage 
rates in the depression years. The 
upswing since 1940 at ages 35 and 
over was the first of any consequence 
in at least 60 years. It is quite likely 
that it will continue as women now 
at the younger ages reach later life. 

Although the proportion of women 
ever married increases with each ad- 
vance in age, the relative number of 


those presently married falls off 
steadily, particularly past midlife, be- 
cause of widowhood and divorce. The 
pertinent data for 1951, compiled 
from the records of the Bureau of the 
Census, are shown in the table on the 
next page. The proportion presently 
married remains above 90 percent at 
the age groups under 45 years, but 
it drops to less than 40 percent at 
ages 65 and over. As a measure of 
family stability, these figures need 
qualification. For one thing, they in- 
clude the remarried among the di- 
vorced and widowed women. Even 
more important—particularly at the 
younger ages—the figures do not 
take into account the marriages in 
which the husband and wife are tem- 
porarily or permanently separated 
for one reason or another. 

Among women under 25 years of 
age the principal cause of family cis- 
ruption is absence of the husband 
serving in the armed forces; second 
in importance is separation because 
of marital discord, which is followed 
closely by absence of the husband for 
other reasons, such as employment 
elsewhere or confinement in an in- 
stitution. Divorce plays a relatively 
minor role at these ages. However, 
in the decade of life from 25 to 34 
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Percent of Women in Specified Age Groups Who Were Ever Married 
United States, 1890 to 1951 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN EVER MARRIED ACCORDING TO PRESENT 
MARITAL STATUS, BY AGE, UNITED STATES, 1951 
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years, divorce and separation out- 
weigh the other causes. 

While marital difficuities continue 
to be important factors in family 
disruption even at the older ages, 
they are soon overshadowed by the 
problem of widowhood. As early as 
ages 35-44 years, the widowed con- 
stitute 4.5 percent of the ever mar- 
ried, making death of the husband 
the leading cause of broken marriage. 
The proportion mounts to almost 30 
percent at ages 55-64 years and to 
60 percent at ages 65 and over. With 
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the number ot aged women in our 
country increasing, widowhood on 
this scale creates many social and 
economic problems. The public as- 
sistance and the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ insurance features of the So- 
cial Security program provide only 
for minimal economic needs. Beyond 
this, individuals who look tothe future 
with foresight can arrange for the 
economic security of their families in 
accordance with their circumstances 
through private Life insurance and 
other means of personal thrift. 


Our Labor Force and Britain’s 


oTH the United States and Great 
sritain have approximately the 
same proportion of adults in_ the 
civilian labor force, with well over 
four fifths of the men and about one 
third of the women employed or 
seeking work. However, there are 
also noteworthy differences in the 
characteristics of the labor force in 
the 


young people generally enter the 


two countries. For example, 
labor market at a somewhat later age 
in the United States than in Britain, 
reflecting the longer period of school- 
ing which the average youngster re- 
ceives in our country. 

At the working ages under 20 little 
more than two fifths of the American 
boys are in the labor force; in Britain 
the proportion is almost twice as 
high. In the next few years of life 
the difference is greatly reduced, and 
in the broad age range from 25 to 64 
years, labor participation of men in 

3ritain is only slightly higher than 
it is here. At ages 65 and over, how- 


ever, the scales are tipped the other 
way, and almost 45 percent of the 
men in the United States are still in 
the labor force, compared with only 
32 percent in Great Britain. The de- 
tails are shown in the left-hand panel 
of the chart on page 5. 

For females the picture is quite 
different, as may be seen in the right- 
hand panel of the chart. At the 
younger working ages the propor- 
tion of American girls in the labor 
force is little more than one third 
that for the British—an even wider 
disparity than for the males. How 
with 35-44 
years the proportion of women in 
the labor market is 
higher here than in Britain. This is 
the 
greater participation of our married 


ever, beginning 


ages 
consistently 


a consequence of relatively 
women in the labor force. 

Married women constitute about 
55 percent of the female workers in 
the United States. as against 38 per 
cent in Great Pritain. Similarly, 
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Civilian Labor Force Participation 


By Sex and 


Age Groups 


United States and Great Britain, April 1951 


(Total civilian population for each sex and age group — 100°) 


MALES 


=-----/~ 


+-UNITED STATES 


“ages i4tol9 


Source of basic data: U. S. Bureau of the ( 
Force, April 1951. Series P-57, No. 106, and uny 
General Register Office, Census 1951, One 


the widowed and divorced the pro- 


portions are 16 percent and 8 per- 


cent, respectively, On the other hand, 
single women account for 29 percent 
of all females in the labor force in the 
United States, compared with 54 
percent in Britain. 

The two countries differ also in 
the occupational distribution of their 
workers. For instance, the table on 
page 4 shows that agricultural pur 
suits account, relatively, for almost 
twice as many men in our country 
as in Britain. Similarly, managers 
and proprietors are more important 
in our labor picture, as are the pro- 


fessionals. On the other hand, 60 


ensus, ( 


Per Cent Sample 
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percent of the British men, compared 
with 48 percent of the American 


men, are foremen, craftsmen, sem) 
skilled workers, or laborers. 

These differences in occupational 
the 


should not obscure the broad areas 


distribution in two countries 
of similarity. Among both American 
and British workingmen, craftsmen 
and semiskilled workers are numer- 
ically the dominant group during the 
greater part of working life. In both 
countries, clerks and salesmen rank 
second at ages 20-24 but decrease 
in relative importance until they are 
in fifth place at the old ages. On the 
other hand, managers and proprie 
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tors in the United States and Great 
Britain are the smallest occupational 
group at ages 20-24 but advance to 
second or third rank past age 35. 

kor the women as well, the occu- 
pation picture in the two countries 
has many points in common. In both, 
clerical and sales positions attract 
more women than any other calling 
up to middle life, after which service 
workers are the leading occupational 
group. 

The foregoing comparison of oc- 
cupational distribution suggests, in 
part, why we have a greater pro- 
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portion of older workers in our labor 
force than Great Britain has. Work- 
ing life is usually longer and gen- 
erally tapers off gradually for those 
in agriculture and for professionals, 
managers, and proprietors—all of 
which groups are better represented 
in the total here than in Britain. An 
interesting sidelight on this point is 
that the self-employed, very many 
of whom are in the occupations just 
cited, constitute about one fifth of 
the labor force in our country, com- 
pared with less than 9 percent in 
Great Britain. 


Mortality Near Record Low 


ORTALITY conditions have been 
M favorable so far this year 
among the Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who constitute a large 
cross-section of the urban popula- 
the United States and 
Canada. The death rate for the first 
nine months was 6.6 per 1,000, or 


tions of 


the same as that a year ago. Only 
once before—in 1950—was a lower 
mortality recorded for this period of 
the vear. Moreover, the current low 
record has been achieved despite the 
protracted heat of the summer and 
the losses in the Korean War. 
\mong white males in the aggre- 
gate the death rate is virtually un 
changed from that a vear ago, but in 
the age range 15 to 24 vears, which 
includes the main militarv ages, the 
rate is materially lower than in 1951. 
(See table on next page.) The death 
rate among white females is slightly 
higher this vear than last. This re- 


sults from the increase at the ages 
under 15; beyond this age the rate is 
consistently below that a year ago. 

The cardiovascular-renal diseases 
and the malignant neoplasms, which 
together account for 70 percent of all 
deaths, register approximately the 
same death rate as in 1951. Diabetes, 
another of the principal chronic dis- 
eases, small decrease in 
mortality. The figures appear in the 
table on page 11. 


shows a 


Tuberculosis mortality continues 
its rapid downward trend, bringing 
into clearer view the day when this 
disease will be a relatively minor 
cause of death. For the first nine 
months of the year the death rate 
from tuberculosis among the Indus- 
trial policyholders was 14.6 per 100,- 
000, which represents a drop of one 


fifth since last vear and of nearly a 
third in the past two years. Other 


infectious diseases to show a decrease 
in mortality are pneumonia and in- 
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DEATH RATEs PER 100,000 From Att Causes 


SEX AND AGE PERIODS 
By SEX AND A P 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 





AGE PERIop| _ a 


(YEARS) Walte MALes 





1951 1950 


| 
| 
| 1952 
| 


Under 75 707.0 | 705.1 681.1 
Under 5 
5to 9 
10 to 14 
15 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 to 74 


193.3 
64.0 
59. 1 


202.7 
62.S 
61.2 

115.0 

146.7 

184.3 

430.7 

1,120.3 
2,547.0 


5,289.1 


47.9 
58.5 
95.5 
214.4 
551.5 
1,311.4 
3,462.9 


426.3 
1,123.5 
2,549.1 


5,320.2 | 5,325.6 











*Less than 0 5 ‘percent 


fluenza, and syphilis. The death rate 
from pneumonia and influenza com- 
bined is only about one half that a 
decade earlier. 

This is the first time in several 
years that the group of principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
has failed to establish a new mini- 
mum death rate. Even so, the rate 
for the four together—measles, scar- 
let fever, whooping cough, and diph- 
theria—is only 0.6 per 100,000. Al- 
though this “measles 
.’ the death rate from this dis- 


has been a 
year 
ease has remained unchanged. 

Acute poliomyelitis has been wide- 
spread this year, some 40,500 cases 
being reported in the general popu- 
lation the United States up to 
the end of September—about double 


the number reported in the like part 


of 


STATISTICAL 
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WHITE PERSONS 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BuSINESS—ll eekly and Monthly 
First NINE Montus or 1952, 
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1951, AND 1950 CompaRED 


PERCENT CHANGE: 1952 
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157.8 
46.8 
35.0 
53.1 | 
68.5 
106.4 
237.1 
581.3 | 
1,359.4 | 
3,005.7 


40.3 
31.0 
49.0 | 
69.65 
100.1 


221.2 


571.5 
1,336.9 
3,474.6 
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of 1951. The corresponding rise in 
the death rate from the disease in 
this insurance experience was from 
0.7 to 1.1 per 100,000. The latter 
figure for the current year compares 
with 1.5 for the January-September 
period of 1949, the 


demic when the incidence rate 


previous epi 
year, 
was not as high as it is now. 

The summer heat took an unusu- 
ally high toll of life. 
deaths among the insured attributed 
to excessive heat in July and August 


There were 121 


alone, almost 10 times the number in 
all of 1951. These 
centrated largely 
although there 
voung children. 
The death rate from accidents is 
moderately higher this year than last 


deaths were con 
at the older ages, 
few 


were a amony 


reflecting a rise in the mortality from 
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motor vehicle mishaps and in the 
residual group of “other accidents,” 
to which the majority of accidental 
deaths of men in military service are 
assigned. Fatal mishaps in the home 
and among civilian workers show but 
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little change. War losses are consid- 
erably tess than they were a year 
ago. The death rate from enemy ac- 
tion for the first nine months of 1952 
is 2.6 per 100,000, compared with 
5.8 in the like part of 1951. 


Progress in the Control of Rheumatic Fever 


uk mortality from rheumatic 
T fever and its associated heart 
disease has been declining for many 
vears among children and young 
At ages 5 to 24 the death 


from 


1 ople, 


rate acute rheumatic fever 
among the Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company averaged 1.2 per 100,000 
11 1946-1950, which is only half the 
rate recorded a decade earlier and 
less than one fifth that in 1911-1915. 
\ parallel downward trend in mor- 
tality is observed for chronic heart 
disease, which at these ages is usu 
ally of rheumatic origin. (See chart 
on page 9.) 

The marked progress made in the 
control of rheumatic fever may be 
attributed to several factors. During 
recent decades the general level of 


child health has been greatly im- 


proved. Many infections, including 
streptococcal, are more effectively 
treated by sulfa drugs and antibi- 
otics. The control over streptococcal 
infection, which usually precedes 
rheumatic fever, may be the major 
factor More 


over, the sulfa drugs and penicillin 


in the improvement 


provided a new means of checking 


the disease. Children who have had 


*For details of this, study see: ‘Fr 
LLETIN, January 1951, 


an acute episode of rheumatic fever, 
if given one of these drugs regularly, 
are less likely to suffer recurrent 
attacks, with their attendant risk of 
permanent or even fatal cardiac com- 
plications. 

The favorable effect of the newer 
therapy on the prognosis of rheu- 
matic fever is reflected in a study of 
the mortality among 2,811 young 
policyholders who received nursing 
care from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company during an acute 
attack of rheumatic fever at some 
1936 and 1938, and 
who have been followed up routinely 


time hetween 


since that time.* Especially signifi- 
cant are the facts on the mortality 
from subacute bacterial endocarditis. 
This condition, which occurs chiefly 
among persons with heart damage 
due to rheumatic fever, was almost 
invariably fatal in the prepenicillin 
era. It caused 24 deaths in this ex- 
perience during the period 1936 to 
1944 among those who were reported 
as having heart involvement at the 
time they received nursing care, as 
against only two such deaths from 
1945 up to early 1952. In the group 
with no heart involvement reported 
at first were 1] 


observation there 


Outlook in Rheumatic Fever,” 
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Standardized Death Rates per 100,000 from Rheumatic Fever 
and Organic Heart Disease.* White Persons, Ages 5 to 24 Years 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Weekly Premium-Paying Business 


(Semilogarithmic chart) 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 
30 | 


ORGANIC HEART DISEASE 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 





' 
1911 1915 


1920 1925 


*Largely rheumatic heart disease 


deaths from subacute bacterial en- 
docarditis in 1936-1944, but only 
four such deaths in the subsequent 
period. Although relatively few of 
the group have passed age 30, after 
which most cases of subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis develop, the re- 
sults to date do permit optimism 
regarding the future of the group. 
It is noteworthy also that the mor- 
tality from other infectious diseases 
has declined sharply among those 
nursed for rheumatic fever; details 
are given in the table on page 10. 
The discovery of cortisone and 
ACTH, as well as recent develop- 
ments in surgery, give new hope for 
controlling the toll of death and 


1940 1945 


disability from rheumatic fever and 
its cardiac complications. Children 
acutely ill with the disease who have 
been treated in the early stages with 
these hormones have shown dra- 
matic improvement. It is not yet 
known, however, whether cortisone 
or ACTH modify the natural course 
of the disease; moreover, there are 
difficulties associated with their ther- 
apeutic use. Continued research and 
follow up are needed to establish the 
place of these hormones in the treat 
New de- 


velopments in cardiac surgery have 


ment of rheumatic fever. 


permitted, in selected cases, the cor- 
rection of deformity of the heart 
valves due to rheumatic fever. As a 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH AMONG 2,811 INSURED CHILDREN IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY SUBSEQUENT 
ro DISCHARGE From NuRSING CARE FOR RHEUMATIC FEVER IN 1936-1938 


EXPERIENCE 


Evipent Heart DIskase 
} RePORTEDT 


IN 1936-1944 AND 1945-1952 


COMPARED 


No Evipent Heart DIskAseé 
REPORTEDtT 





| 

| 

1936-1944 

Cause or DEATH | 


| 
| 


Total 


All Causes 100.0 
Rheumatic fever and rheumatie 
heart disease 


Acute and subacute endocarditis 
Acute endocarditis 
Subacute endocarditis 


Other infections 
Other diseases 
Violent deaths 





1945-1952* 1936-1944 | 1945.1952* 


Num 
ber 
of 
Deaths 


Per 
cent 
of 
Total 


Per 
cent 
of 
Total 


| Num 
ber 
of 

Deaths 


Per 
cent 
of 
Total 


Num- 
ber 
of 
Deaths 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ea | 142 | 100.0 | 53 | 100.0 














*Deaths known to have occurred up to February 1952 


tAt first observation 


result, persons who had been com- 
pletely disabled have been restored 
to useful activity. 

Despite the progress made thus 
tar, rheumatic fever (including rheu- 
matic heart disease) still ranks high 
among the causes of death in child- 
hood and young adult life. Among 
white children in this insurance ex- 
perience, it causes more deaths than 
any other disease at ages 15 to 19. 
Ikven more important than its posi- 
tion as a killer at the younger ages 
is the chronic disability and death in 
later adult life resulting from the 
cardiac damage incurred in child- 
hood. 

It is necessary to broaden and in- 

the attack 
There are 


tensity on rheumatic 


fever. as yet no prac- 


tical means of immunizing children 
against the streptococcal infections 
which generally precede its develop- 
ment. Proper care and supervision 
are needed for children with the dis- 
ease, in order to prevent recurrences 
or to discover them promptly so that 
medical treatment can be instituted 
without delay. There are as yet in- 
sufficient provisions for rehabilita- 
tion those not 
serious heart damage. Fortunately, 


of who do escape 
well-rounded programs covering the 
various needs have been developed 
official and voluntary health 


agencies. Such programs are in op- 


by 


eration in some localities but greater 
effort by more communities is neces- 
sary so that all children who fall 
victims of the disease will be served. 
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DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAyING Business, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
September 1952 








ANNUAL RATE* PER 100,000 POLICYHOLDERS 





CAUSE OF DEATH SEPTEMBER | JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 
| 





| | 
1952 1951 1952 1951 


| 
| s76s_| 


+; 
| 
5_|_stos_| osz9 | o56.1_| 


950 


1 





ALL CaUsES—TOTAL 640.1 


Tuberculosis (all forms) . . : 7 | 15.4 14.6 18.1 


21.2 


Syphilis 23 3.0 28 
Communicable diseases of childhood. . : 2 6 
Acute poliomyelitis Rear f 2.7 1.1 
Malignant neoplasms. . . 112 29 122. 
Diabetes mellitus 32 | 135 14.0 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 282. } 280.1 334.6 | 334.5 | 
| 
| 
| 


4.0 


Tuberculosis of respiratory system.. ; 93 | 13.8 13.3 16.4 | 19.1 








Vascular lesions, central nervous system 54.7 59.7 67.9 
Diseases of heart....... 209. 198.8 242.7 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease . Hs | 22 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease... . . ene 544 | 145.2 | 176.7 169.9 
Hypertension with heart disease 36. 31. 24 | 2.5 44.4 
Other diseases of heart... . } 10.4 5 9.9 
Hypertension without mention of heart §2 5.7 6.0 hat 
General arteriosclerosis. F . 8.3 6.4 
—s and en , 0 ti 11.6 
Pneumonia. . pasties j ‘ 


64.3 
237.5 


13.3 





Ulcers of stomach and duodenum. 
Appendicitis 

Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 
Cirrhosis of liver. . ... 

Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 


er 


Homicide 
Accidents—total. . . 
Motor vehicle... .. 


PN PE OM he BN TN SS 


— 
bt 


>to 


Occupational (civilian) . 
War deaths—enemy action. 
All other causes 


Com CsI 
ae 























| 
| 





*The rates for 1952 are provisional. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS - ANNUAL BASIS 
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